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| Dean of the Juilliard School of Music 


Dr. Hutcheson will conduct special extension classes of the Juilliard School at the 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, this Spring. (See page 7.) 
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BIGGER INCOMES AHEAD 





Two things have always prevented the 
organ from becoming the widely popular 
instrument it otherwise would be: High 
cost—and the ponderous, immovable size 
of a good organ. 


But the Hammond Organ eliminates both 
of these handicaps! It costs no more than 
a fine piano! It takes up little room, is eas- 
ily moved! 


Thus the way has been opened for a great 
rebirth of popular interest in the organ. 
Already the movement is gathering mo- 
mentum—hundreds of Hammonds were 
installed in private homes this past year, 
and thousands more will follow. 


Call or write 


Whittle Music Co. 


Organ Dept. 


1213 Elm Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


FOR 


ORGANISTS 


ee —» 
oe 


What will this do for organists? It will! 
give them hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
teaching jobs. It will create a tremendous 
group of organ “fans’—people who will 
insist on hiring good organists for their 
churches—people who will attend recitals 
and pay to hear fine organ music played. 
It will increase the prestige and earning 
capacity of every good organist in the 
country ! 


Right now you should make yourself 
thoroughly familiar with the Hammond’s 
simple technique and remarkable musical 
qualities. The first to serve will be the 
first to profit. Investigate for yourself. 
We will gladly make an organ and a prac- 
tice room available to you. 





Creates exquisite organ tones 
by electrical impulses 


e All the familiar organ voices and 
countless interesting new tone 
colors. 


e Triple the usual dynamic range— 
plays any voice at any volume levei 
desired. 


e@ Action of keys and swell pedal 
instantaneous; no lag whatever. 
Brilliant staccato and arpeggio pas- 
sages played easily; modern quick- 
tempo music rendered with remark- 
able effect. 


e@ Cannot get out of tune; not af- 
fected by temperature and humid- 
ity changes. 
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usic Educators Conference 
To Be Held at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, in March 


The scene of the Southwestern Music Edu- 
cators Conference and Festival this year will 
be Tulsa, Oklahoma. The dates are March 11, 
12 and 13; official headquarters, The Hotel 
Mayo. 

Features of the conference and festival will 
include vocal clinics, instrumental clinics, all- 
Southwestern conference chorus, college music 
festival, rural school festival, combined con- 
cert of all-conference chorus and band, special 
sessions for elementary and secondary school 
=roblems, all-Tulsa music festival, solo sing- 

competition, distinguished speakers, edu- 
cational exhibits and interesting topics at gen- 
eral sessions. 

Complete details will be carried in the March 
issue of The Southwestern Musician. 


Southwestern Delegation Attends 
Music Teachers Convention 





A partial list of the Southwestern musicians 
in attendance at the Chicago convention of the 
Music Teachers National Assn. is as follows: 

Kansas: Frances Ambrose, Eldorado; Irving 
D. Bartley, Baldwin; Boja Gorhers, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia; N. V. Bran- 
stetter, Coffeyville; Annie M. P. Bundy, To- 
peka; E. Marie Burdette, Winfield; Kenneth 
Byler, Kansas Wesleyan University, Selina; 
Jan Chiapusso, Lawrence; Grace M. Compton, 
Eldorado; Walter Duerksen, University of 
Wichita, Kansas; Paul Hansen, Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka; D. A. Kirschler, College of Em- 
poria; Nancy Jarvis, Winfield; Alma and 
Irene Schneider, Hillsboro; Grace 
Sellers, Winfield; L. Signer, 


“THE ORGAN—GRANDEST INSTRUMENT” 





The Organ—grandest instrument the hand 
Of man has placed in Music’s galaxy: 
In which all Nature’s wondrous sounds are linked 
In golden chains of countless harmonies. 
GEORGE A. AUDSLEY. 
(The new Kimball! Organ M3) 


Midwest Conference 
On Church Music 
To Be This Month 


Inaugurated as a special social service some 
thirty years ago by the late Dr. Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin, for many years the Dean of the 
School of Music of Northwestern University, 
the Department of Church and Choral Music of 
that institution announces its annual Midwest 
Conference On Church Music to be held at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, 
Illinois, on February 22. 


Professor Oliver S. Beltz, chairman of the 
sponsoring Department, is also chairman of 
the conference. Prof. Beltz has announced a 
program of unusual interest, the conference 
day being divided into three divisions. The 
morning session will include a Devotional Ser- 
vice in the Chapel led by the Reverend Dr. 
Richard Demming Hollington, Professor of 
Preaching and Church Administration, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, with Dewey Daw- 
son, Champaign, IIl., at the organ. “The Social 
and Musical Problems of the Church and Their 
Integration Into Its Larger Objectives” will 
be the general topic of the morning session. 
Dr. Frank M. McKibben, Professor of Religious 
Education, Northwestern, will be the session 
chairman. Other morning speakers will be the 
Reverend Dr. William M. Woodfin, Chicago; 
Louis F. Schilke, and Miss Ruth Weaver. The 
Bach Singers, under the direction of Madame 
Else Harthan Arendt, will sing. 

The noon luncheon will be presided over by 
Herbert E. Hyde, and Elias A. Bredin will be 
the speaker. 

The afternoon session will include addresses 
by. Prof. Van Denman Thompson, Barrett 
Spach, Bethuel Gross, Don Malin, Horace 
Whitehouse. The Northwestern University A 

Capella Choir, under the direction 





Howard; Sister M. John Berchams, 
Hays; Sister Louise, Etta Knaup, 
Mary Mount College, Selina; Sister 
Hickey, M. Patricia, Sacred Heart 
Junior College, Wichita. 


Great Southwestern Music Festival to Be Held 
March 17-20 at Roswell—Carlsbad Caverns 


of Max Krone, will sing. 

The evening session, to be held at 
Thorne Hall on the University’s 
downtown campus, will be a lecture 
by Professor Van Denman Thomp- 
son with choral and organ demon- 


Missouri: Vera Ballengee, Tarkio 
College, Tarkio; Folrence E. Boeh- 
mer, Cottey College, Nevada; Mr. 

Mrs. G. L. Doughty, Tarkio 
llege, Tarkio; Eva Engelhart, 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles; 
Doris Gieselman, Lindenwood Col- 
lege; D. B. Gauntlett, Stevens Col- 
lege, Columbia; E. M. Hahnel, St. 
Louis; Gertrude Isadore, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles; P. T. 
Settlage, St. Louis; Sister Adaline 
Mary, Sister Joeciel Mary, Sister 
Paula M., Webster College, Webster 
Groves; Sister Regina Ahei, Kan- 
sas City; Sister Colesta Wegemer, 
St. Genevieve; Sister Justina M., 
St. Louis; 


Texas: Jeanette L. Cass, Mary 
Wardin- Baylor College, Belton; 

race H. Clark, Houston; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Burton Coffin, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Stephen- 
ville; Walter Gilewicz, Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College, Belton; Roxy 
Grove, Robert Hopkins, Bernice 
Hensler, Baylor University, Waco; 
Clyde J. Garrett, North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington; Es- 
ther L. Hoyt, Westminister Col- 
lege, Tehuacana; Wm. E. Jones, 
Texas State College For Women, 
Denton; Paul Van Katwijk, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas; 
Sister Elaine, M., Our Lady of the 


February, 1937 


The musical spotlight of this 
part of the country will be focused 
on Roswell-Carlsbad Caverns, New 
Mexico, during every minute of 
March 17, 18, 19, and 20 when 
scores of glee clubs, choruses, A 
capella. choirs, bands, orchestras, 
chamber music ensembles, music 
directors, private teachers, music 
educators in all branches of the 
art, parents and other laymen, will 
flock to one of the greatest music 


projects of the country, The Great 
Southwestern Music Festival. 

Headed by Governor Clyde Ting- 
ley of New Mexico as Honorary 
Chairman, the executive committee, 
board of directors, management 
committee, advisory committee and 
prominent Southwestern music 
and civic leaders as sponsors of 
the project. A full story and of- 
ficial program of the Festival will 
be carried in the March Southwes- 
tern Musician. 





Lake, San Antonio; Sister Laur- 
ence, M., Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio; Sister M. Amabalis, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio; Erma Rose Wilson, Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton; 
Marius Thor, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Fort Worth; 

Arizona: Caldwell Johnson, Flag- 
staff; Georgia L. Johnson, Flag- 
staff; Oscar Colcaire, Tucson; 

Oklahoma: Marjorie Dwyer, Ok- 
lahoma College For Women, Chick- 


asha; Hans P. Jorgensen, Durante; 
Mauritz Kesnar, Phillip Univer- 
sity, Enid; Lewis S. Salter, Nor- 
man; 

Colorado: John C. Kendal, Den- 
ver; 

Louisiana: Milton Cherry, Louis- 
iana State University, Baton 
Rouge; 

Arkansas: Frances J. Foutz, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 

And others to be carried in these 
columns next month. 





MUSIC ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 
If you have not paid your dues, do so immediately. Your organization must 
have your financial support. 





stration by Dean Robert G. Mc- 
Cutchan and the DePauw Univer- 
sity Choir. 


Victor Herbert 


Anniversary Feb. 1 
Music by Victor Herbert will be 
the order of the day on February 
1, the seventy-eighth anniversary 
of the birth of America’s greatest 
romantic cemposer. On the air, in 
the orchestra pit, in schools, homes 
wherever music is played and sung 
—compositions which flowed from 
the pen of this genius of melody 
will be heard throughout the world. 
While many of his melodies were 
popular at the time of his death 
in 1924, the radio has swept a 
number of them to unprecedented 
sales and performance. Only a few 
of these are “Ah, Sweet Mystery 
of Life”, “Gypsy Love Song”, “A 
Kiss In The Dark”, “Kiss Me 
Again’. More serious compositions 
include suites and overtures for 
orchestra and a grand opera, “Na- 
toma”, which was produced at the 
Metropolitan in 1911 with Mary 
Garden and John McCormack in 
the principal roles. He was a foun- 
der of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers. 
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MUSIC marches on! 


Editorial 





OUR GUEST EDITORIAL 


We admired Mr. Wadley’s courage and frankness expressed in a 
“straight-from-the-shoulder” manner in his January guest editorial. Music 
teachers certainly should improve their business methods and will have to 
do that very thing to meet competition in their own and other fields. His 
suggestions carried in “Advertise!”’ should also be worth something to 
every teacher in the profession. 


* 
AGAIN, THE FEDERATION SONG BOOK 


Bobbing up again is the question, ‘““Oh, where, oh, where, has our Fed- 
eration Song Book gone?” Texas Federation officers and committee chair- 
men are still putting the question which has been answered publicly on 
several occasions and through the press. But here it is again: 


Twelve months ago, at the special invitation of Centennial Officials, the then 
President of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. I. D. Cole, called a meeting in 
Dallas for the purpose of selecting a number of songs by Texas Composers, to be in- 
cluded in a proposed Song Book for the Centennial Cear. A great many works were 
sent in, and the committee, coming from all over the State at their own expense, de- 
cided on a number of manuscripts, which were turned over to the appointed Publishing 
Committee, consisting of William J. Marsh, of Fort Worth, Chairman, Clyde J. Garrett, 
Arlington, Secretary, and Carl Wiesemann, Dallas, Editor. After a number of meetings 
in Dallas and Fort Worth, as well as Arlington, and trips to Houston and San Antonio, 
made by myself, also at his own expense, to meet New York publishers, an arrangement 
was made with the Turner Company to issue the work. After considerable delay caused 
by the ill health of Mr. Turner, it was decided to try to find another publisher, but with- 
out success. The great cost of printing the book, with no funds available from the Cen- 
tennial Committee, as had been expected, was an insurmountable obstacle, and it was 
found to be impossible to proceed with the project. The Publishing Committee regrets 
deeply to have to acknowledge failure, but the ge neral apathy towards Texas music 
which was demonstrated among Centennial circles, and what looked like studied indif- 
ference toward our efforts, has made this inevitable. The cold shoulder which Texas 
Music has received during this past year, is fully exemplified in the fate of a proposi- 
tion which had started with so much promise. We make this announcement for the 
benefit of those composers who are wondering what has been done, and will be glad to 
return manuscripts on receipt of postage to cover cost of mailing same. 

Regretfully signed, 
WILLIAM J. MARSH, 
Chairman Texas Song Book Publishing Committee. 


* 


* 
George Washington liked music 


MUSIC ABOUNDS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Never before has the Southwest been so rich in musical projects a 
enterprises. In this issue there are listed several festivals of such propor- 
tions as to call forth “movie adjectives” and describe them as stupendous 
and colossal. Pubiic schools, colleges, universities, conservatories, private 
teachers, civic music associations, Federated clubs lunheon clubs, music 
teacher associations — all, together with countless other groups and in- 
dividuals, are aiding in making a Musical Southwest! If you are not on 
the band wagon, tune up and get on. There is plenty of room. 


* 
A SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AT AUSTIN 


A committee composed of representatives of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Texas Federation of Music Clubs, Parent-Teacher As 
ciations, Texas State Teachers’ Association, Austin Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Texas Music Teachers Association, and representatives of Rotary 
and Lions Clubs is enlisting the aid of all interested in the establishment 
of a School of Fine Arts at the University of Texas. The Board of 
Regents has requested the Texas Legislature to provide for instruction in 
music, art, and drama. Reports from all parts of the state indicate that 
there are many students desiring this instruction at this institution. It is 
the intention of the regents to place this school on a plane comparable 
with the best in other state universities and to accept for registration only 
those of adequate preparation to do work of a high college and graduate 
standard. If you are interested in the establishment and maintenance of 
such a school, advise your representative and senator at once, and request 
both of them to support this item. 


* 


Theory Forum - theory fifteen years 





EORGE WASHINGTON was fond of music; his relation to music was 

that of an aristocratic country gentleman who was a patron of the 
arts, who surrounded himself and his company with the best of it. There 
was no period in his life in which he was happier than that in which, with- 
drawn from political activity, he lived quietly at Mount Vernon, as a 
gentleman farmer, receiving an amazing number of guests graciously 
and hospitably. There is an existing: document which is in receipt of 
the order for twenty chairs which were to be placed on the veranda at 
Mount Vernon for the accommodation of the guests of the famous first 
President of the new Republic. These same twenty chairs may still be 
seen there, placed just as they were in Washington’s lifetime. 

The instrument of Washington’s day was the harpsichord; this, too, 
is still to be found in his parlor,—that, and a flute and a guitar. It is 
not hard to visualize the part these instruments played in the receptions 
and entertainments that took place there, with Mrs. Washington or her 
daughter, Nellie Custis, at the keyboard. 


Washington’s interest in music is evidenced in the fact that Francis 
Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
one of the earliest composers of American music, dedicated to him a book 
of songs, published in 1788. We have Washington’s own words for it that 
he was not a performer in any field of music. In his reply to this dedi- 
cation, he wrote: 

“T can neither sing nor raise a single note on any instrument.” 

But this did not diminish his gratitude, nor restrain his receptive atti- 
tude toward the performance of others. There is conclusive proof in the 
existing records of his life that George Washington sincerely enjoyed 
music, and attended concerts frequently. —E. W. 


* 


New Music 


“THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES” by John Thompson, arranged 
for piano solo in the second to third grade of difficulty, will be issued by 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., of New York. Again this well-known pub- 
lishing firm of piaho teaching material offers an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the piano teacher’s repertoire. All of us are well a with 
the masterful arrangements of the old classics that John Thompson has 
made for piano and now the piano student’s repertoire will be delight- 
fully augmented with this new publication in which will be found the 
—— from the most played symphonies that are already familiar to 
all ears. 
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Conducted by Lucille Patterson Didzun, Wichita Falls, Texas 


A consonance in acoustics is the sounding together of two tones 
which, as the Latin derivation and the word consonance (con meaning 
with and sono meaning to sound) indicates, produce respective sets of 
vibrations that blend, giving a sensation of rest. The perfect consonances 
are usually considered to be the perfect intervals, i. e., the perfect primes, 
fourths, fifths, octaves. A dissonance is a combination of tones whose 
respective groups of vibrations will not blend but produce an alternate 
incredse and decrease in the power of sound, or beats: this disquietin 
effect requires that a dissonance resolve to a consonant interval. Second) 
sevenths and all augmented and diminished intervals are dissonances. 

A brief outline of the development of modern notation would begin 
with the neumes of the mediaeval monks — those combinations of short 
curves, lines and dots which vaguely resemble some system of shorthand 
— and rightly so because they were in effect a kind of musical short- 
hand which might aid a person already familiar with the melody of a 
song in remembering rising and falling of pitch, holds and other details. 
As an aid to memory, therefore, the neumes were of far more value than 
as any indication of exact pitch or meter. After the neumes the next 
great step forward was the adopting of a single line (usually attributed 
to the monk, Guido d’Arezzo, his predecessors or contemporary musi- 
cians), which would indicate a definite pitch. Words of syllables written 
above this line or below it showed the approximate highness or lowness 
of pitch relative to the given line. The third step grew out of this stage 
in the development of notation by the addition of other lines to indicate 
other definite pitches. Words and syllables of songs were written on 
these lines indicating the tones to be sung. There was at one time. 
four-line staff and afterward many variations with different numbers 
lines employed. At last the Grand Staff of eleven lines was adopted, 
not only the lines being used to indicate pitch but the spaces between the 
lines as well. As an outgrowth of the neumes certain marks which later 
developed into notes of various kinds which had different time values. 
The difficulty in reading music written on a staff of as many as eleven 
lines led to the removal of the middle C line so that the Grand Staff was 
divided into the bass and treble indicated by the F clef and the G clef 
respectively. The working out of meter indications, the association of 
the circle, the figure of perfection, with triple meter which brought to 
mind the Holy Trinity and the use of the broken circle to indicate four- 
four meter, the settling upon note values with the discarding of the 
“maxima” and the “longa” bring the sketched outline of the growth of 
notation to an end. 
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*sxoresMusic and the Texas Revolution 
___ By Lota M. Spell 


That the leaders of the Texas Revolution realized the importance 
of music is shown by their efforts to provide and equip a fife, drum and 
bugle corps. On November 27, 1835, the purchase of 20 drums and 
fifes and 16 bugles (6 Kentisch) was authorized. But before this order 
reached New Orleans, the Texans captured San Antonio; among the 





apriticary stores surrendered on December 11 were 4 drums, 2 trumpets, 


clarions, 1 large clarion, and 2 cymbals. Before the end of the year, 
E. Y. Barbo, John V. Morton, Prospect McKay, W. O. Stuvelin, John 
O. Goodrich, and Darwin M. Stapp had enlisted as cornetists to a legion 
of cavalry. Clearly there was every intention of including musicians in 
the army that was to secure the independence of Texas. 


Some official records give us certain facts about the music and musi- 
cians at the Battle of San Jacinto. Among the Land Office records of 
those rewarded by the Republic of Texas for their services as musicians 
in that decisive battle are John M. Beebe, Fred Lemsky, and George 
Brown. The muster rolls list also Thomas Weston and Peter Allen as 
musicians. The Texas Telegraph, the lone newspaper of 1836, records the 
playing of “Yankee Doodle” at the battle, while Wooten, a creditable 
historian, adds that the line of battle was formed to the air of “Will you 
come to the Bower.” The first of these tunes is too well known to require 

scussion, but some facts in connection with the second are of interest. 


The text of “Will you come to the Bower?”, written by Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet, he probably adapted to some Irish folk tune, al- 
though the music, too, may owe its authorship to him. First published 
in Dublin in 1783, the song is known to have passed through more than 
a dozen editions in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, and Cincinnati before its use in the Texas Battle gave it added 
significance. Thereafter it was printed and reprinted; imitations and 
parodies followed; the tune, which came to be known as the “San Jacinto 
Quickstep”, was played on many occasions of importance. There are 
frequent references to the song in the Texas press in 1837 and thereafter; 
and allusions to it in other songs of the period leave small doubt that it 
was generally known to have been used ‘at San Jacinto. One of these 
songs, published in the Telegraph early in 1837, which opens with the 
words ““Texians brave’’, includes these lines: 

Our single star shall blind the slave, 

While bugles give, as once they gave, 

Their “Welcome to the Bower”. 
Another, entitled “The Invitation” bears under the title the line “Air— 
San Jacinto Quickstep”, which is explained by an appended footnote as 
***Will you come to the Bower?’ the charge at San Jacinto”. Its ten 
stanzas are clearly an imitation of Moore’s song, for the first reads: 


Will you come to the battlefield we’ve chosen for you? 
Your reception shall be bloody — your run-aways but few. 
Come, come, oh come, we dare you to the battle! 


The last is: 
We'll meet you and we'll greet you, with sound of pipe and 


i drum, 
Will you come to the battle—will you come—will you 


come? 


This song is also referred to as familiar to the Mier prisoners, who sang 
it at Perote. Its official status is described on an instrumental arrange- 
ment now in the Dienst Collection at Temple by a manuscript note of 
Bryan Austin Perry, the nephew of Stephen F. Austin, which reads, “This 
is the National Air of the Republic of Texas.” 


‘The battle of San Jacinto was the occasion for the creation of other 
songs, among them “A Texian General’s Address to his Army”, “Re- 
member the Alamo”, “On San Jacinto’s bloody field”, and “‘Texians to 
your banner fly” — all, curiously enough, set to the well-known Scotch 
tune of “Scots what hae wi’ Wallace bled”. Another entitled “The Flag 


&, Texas”, “a national song”, was dedicated to Sam Houston by A. F. 


innemore and published in Philadelphia by George Willig, who also 
issued a piano arrangement. The text opens with the line “Flow on, thou 
bright young banner” and concludes with this stanza: 
Among the flags of nations 
There is a place for thee, 
Flaunt up, thou bright young banner, 
Flaunt proudly o’er the free; 
The stripes and stars shall lead thee on 
That o’er Columbia wave, 
Float on in sweet companionship, 
Proud banner of the brave. 
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OUR MUSIC IN STORY AND SONG, by Robert Foresman, New 
pe cree, Book Company, 1935. 351 pp. State contract price, 
cents. 


In this single volume are some 250 songs, a short history of the de- 
velopment of music, brief biographies of eminent composers, a discussion 
of the folk songs of many nations, and descriptions of the instruments 
of the modern orchestra and band. The songs include folk songs, hymns, 
spirituals, cowboy songs, and masterpieces by the composers discussed. 
They range in difficulty from the simple tune for the first grade to favor- 
ite selections from opera. The simple piano accompaniments provided 
with many render unnecessary the purchase of a supplementary volume. 
As a whole, the volume will serve as an admirable introduction to song 
literature, which is the avenue through which the child enters the realm 
of music. As this is a state-adopted text, it is available to publie school 
teachers and students without expense. 


* 


EAR TESTS IN HARMONY, by Carl P. Wood. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1936. 77 pp. $1.50. Students’ work book, 60 cents. 


This text provides objective tests that will measure achievement in 
the recognition of the tonal combinations involved in the study of Har- 
mony. It furnishes a means by which the high school teacher can readily 
determine how much of the subject matter is being digested. By its use, 
the study of Harmony, so often mere paper work, develops the mental 
and aural skills which make possible a richer musical experience. A work 
book for the student is also available. 


* 


BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES, by William Bridgman. A 
capella edition. New York, American Book Company, 1936. 314 pp. 
$1.40. 


Here is a splendid collection, chosen from a wide field, of over 200 
songs, that have a distinct appeal to male singers. The new arrangements 
take into consideration the problems of both the changing and mature 
voices, are melodious in the various parts, and are so adapted that the 
songs may be sung in unison or in two to four parts. Accompaniments 
are available in a supplementary volume. The work is to be recom- 
mended to directors of glee clubs, who will find here a varied assortment 
of material adapted to their needs. 








yy 
Guest Editorial 


By B. N. WADLEY 
President Dallas Music Company 


1303 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 


ADVERTISE! 


NE OF the most difficult and least understood things in the 
business of music teaching is the promotional or exploitation 
angle. To exploit a teacher’s ability and experience without lower- 
ing his professional dignity is a delicate task, and yet a very neces- 
sary contributor to his eventual success. While word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising, direct-by-mail schemes and other publicity “stunts” are 
worth considering for special occasions and particular tie-ups, the 
local newspaper and district or state professional journal offer the 
most judicious medium for lasting prestige. To carry a consistent 
campaign of carefully planned news articles, together with occa- 
sional paid cards, in local and state papers not only acquaints new 
prospective pupils with your work but gives a great satisfaction to 
your present and former students to see your activities receive recog- 
nition in public print. The paid cards are certainly a vital part of 
your campaign for, though your articles may be replete with news 
value and names of prominent people of your community, it is 
hardly fair to ask your paper to carry on your campaign at its ex- 
pense. Advertising specialists usually list the following items to be 
remembered when starting a campaign for any product: (1) The 
product must be good —in other words, the teacher must have 
ability and experience to sell; (2) A sincere, conscientious belief in 
the product — in that ability; (3) Plan the campaign to reach the 
general public — prospective students are everywhere — they will 
read of you in their homes, school and public libraries, other studios, 
in music stores, wherever that printed story or card happens to go 
whether in your own city or elsewhere; (4) Consistency in adver- 
tising — spasmodic advertising rarely pays. Exploit your talent and 
ability through judicious advertising! 
Next month: “The News Story”. 








— 
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MUSIC and great romances 





By Edith Whitehurst 


Persons who are in love sing about it. 

The happy lover in joyous bursts of melody; the rejected one, soothing 
his wounded spirits, in tuneful laments. The artist is moved to create 
new song's; the less gifted one contents himself with the work of others, 
marvelling that another mortal has expressed his own exalted emotion 


While he was painting her portrait, da Vinci was past fifty, the 


Mona Lisa, thirty. She was a virtuous woman, of spotless reputation 


a good housewife, and a tender mother to her twelve-year-old step- 
daughter. It is probable that these two were never together except at 
these times,—never alone. And yet the members of their company seemed 
to sense an understanding between them that transcended the need of 
words. It is the mysterious quality of their un- 





so aptly. 
There is a natural alliance between love and 
music, which has shown itself in the greatest 




































































romances of all time. Fine songs g 
lyrics stand as monuments to thg 
duced them. 


There is no finer examp 
art and love, or of the ¢ ds. 
love than that of the B 





later it was their love 
of finer and more bea 
them. Though neither 
wholly to music, the 
wherever they chanced 
letter to Elizabeth Ba 
saw her, Robert Brow 
to “fresh, strange mu 
instances where he refe 
rather than “poetry”: 
rious and exquisite tha 
er’s to my ear.” Later 
the Portuguese,” Mrs. B 
terms: In the Sonnet I 
“most gracious singer .o 
third she calls on him to 
of chief musician.” 
During their stay in Pi 
of their hearing sung the 
Santo, daily. Even in the bri 
to remain in Florence, beforé 
Casa Guidi, Browning hired a § 
their rooms. The Casa Guidi p 
they ever had. Here there gathere 
mostly English and American, all % 
in culture and art, and contempora 


Although the son, Penini, who was 
sessed the genius common to both his 
that he had all their inherent love and 
When he was yet a mere infant, his mot 
becoming a “precocious sight-seer, who kne 


It is the lyrical quality of Browning’s lové 
so easily adaptable to music. Many songs now 
repertoires are based on verse by Robert Browning 
is the “Ah, Love, But a Day!” which has been set to 
Protheroe and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


A fine tribute to Browning’s musical understanding 
Burdett in a recent biography: 

“Good poems on music are rare, and even in famous ont 
will complain that they find but rhapsodies without knowled 
in Browning’s, where the very score can be read, the keyboard 
pedals be felt.” 

There is one great romance about which the world thinks, or k 
very little. It was, presumably, platonic, and without doubt, a fine a 
beautiful one; the principals were Leonardo da Vinci and the Monna Lisa 
Gioconda. In Merjkowski’s fictionized biography of the master, we are 
given a picturesque account of the relationship of artist and model. For 
four years Leonardo worked on this portrait; a special studio was ar- 
ranged, perfect in every detail, filled with agreeable diversions, in order 
that La Gioconda might be spared the ennui that usually spoils the coun- 
tenance of sitters for portraits. There is a specific reference to the musi- 
cians employed on these occasions. “Andrea Salaino brought notes and 
began tuning his viol. There arrived also another musician, one Atalante 
. . « who played especially well on a silvern lute, which the artist 
had invented, and which bore a resemblance to a horse’s skull. The best 
musicians, singers, story tellers, and poets, the wittiest of conversation- 
alists, did the artist invite to his studio, that they might divert her.” He 
continues, in the same passage: “Subsequently, the gatherings had be- 
come less frequent, he knew that she would not become bored even with- 
out them. Only the music was not discontinued, since it helped both of 
them to work.” 

Here is a further reference to the importance which he attached to 
music: 

“He had several stories which were her favourites, for the greater 
part recollections of himself or others, or from his travels. ... He nar- 
rated them always in almost the same words—simple, half childlike, to 
the sound of soft music.” 
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derstanding that renders this romance beauti- 
eh, in the enigmatic face of the pic- 
had struck some deeper current 
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ete change of mood that 
Florence to the banks 
ptland, there to find a 


an, e as the Scottian coun; 


is heart that beat 

nesday could beat the 
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as eternally a lover; 
e, perhaps, but a glo- 
ssessed the quality of 
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hroughout his works 
rhythmic pulse that 
questioned that all of 
S were written to be 
bf these center around 
ad the most marked in- 
e. These were Elisabeth 
1, and Jean Armour. We 
n a letter written in the 


st know that all my earlier 
e breathings of ardent pas- 
in aftertimes it would have 
them polish, that polish .. . 
Bart which was so faithfully in- 


f the role of rejected lover—he was 
art to meet with rejection. But of 
dear to him, there stand the songs 
pbell, the “Highland Mary” who died 
When George Thompson received the 
blication in the “Selected Scottish Airs,” 


Aighland Mary” are just come to hand; they 
‘it of poetry, and like the music, will last for- 
es to it are “To Mary in Heaven” and “The High- 
Sth of which were composed in commemoration of 
fent. 


a man of his powers would be incapable of the diverse 
perience displayed; but in the early years of writing (1786- 
fn he wrote often with no thought of publication in mind, his 
Sured freely and spontaneously from his heart. Burns was not 
an of intellect that were men like Browning and da Vinci. He 
porn of the soil; he was a farmer who learned all he ever knew in 
e tiny ayrshire village in which he was born; to him the fieldmouse 
hat fled before his plow was an enigma, fit topic for a poem; and the 
expression of a great philosophy was prompted by nothing more sophis- 
ticated than a louse on‘a lady’s hat. The women he loved were not gifted 
or cultivated, artists or thinkers. They were the handsome Highland 
lassies that danced with him on the village green; who pledged their love 
to him on the “banks o’ bonnie Doon”; it is this nearness to the earth 
and nearness to our hearts that makes us sing, even now, Robert Burns’ 
expressions of love as our own. 


Modern motion picture producers capitalize on this linking of ay no 


and romance to a good advantage. The theme melody may or may no 
be featured actively in the plot, but in scenes of tenderness it makes 
itself evident until it has become associated in our minds with that ele- 
ment of the play, much in the manner of a leit-motif. You may remem- 
ber from the recent production of “A Tale of Two Cities,” that in every 
scene where the love of Sidney Carton for Lucy was professed, or even 
its influence felt, the seventh Chopin Prelude (A major) could be heard. 
Similarly, in more sophisticated dramas, an insinuating theme is heard 
intermittently, often without noticeably announcing itself. 

There is no severing the bond between love and its natural expression 
through the medium of music. The bards on Olympus sang celestial 
melodies to their immortal mates; the Troubadour of the Middle Ages 
warbled ’neath the balcony of an unseen lady; and the youth of today 
croons, “I’ll Sing You a Thousand Love-Songs,” in swing-rhythm! 
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TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Denton, Texas 


— TO PIANO AND VOICE TEACHERS OF THE SOUTHWEST — 


MR. ERNEST HUTCHESON 


will conduct an extension course for students and teachers, March 15-20, inclusive, 1937. 
9 Mornings: informal readings and lectures 
Afternoons: concert classes 


Teachers may present their advanced students in these classes. Two afternoons to vocal, and 
three to piano. 





FEES 
Teachers, for the week __.... -............§10.00; for the day $2.50 
Students, for the week__. ae My oe $5.00; for the day $1.50 


Admission to recital, $1.00; free to all teachers and students who sign up for more than two days 
attendance. 
s Rooms and meals may be obtained in Denton for a very small cost. 











. 


For further information, write 
A WILLIAM E. JONES, Director 


Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 


Denton, Texas 
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The Amarillo Philharmonie Or- 
chestra is entering its 12th season 
and the present year is a red-let- 
ter one in the life of the Orchestral 
Association since the well known 
Metropolitan artist, May Peterson- 
Thompson, wife of Ernest O. 
Thompson, undertook the sponsor- 
ship of assuring a successful fi- 
nancial season for the orchestra, 
and under her untiring leadership, 
sufficient funds have been raised 
to see the orchestra through the 
whole season. She inaugurated a 
novel plan based on the chain idea 











DR. H. L. ROBINSON \ 


through which more than 4000 
Sponsor’s tickets were distributed, 
individuals and business firms con- 
tributing amounts toward the sup- 
port of the organization ranging 
from 35 cents up to several hun- 
dreds of dollars. Executive Board 
of the Association this year is as 
follows: May Peterson-Thompson, 
Honorary President, Fancher Up- 
shaw, President, A. E. Meyer and 
J. Fremont Mead, Vice Presidents, 
Grace E. Hamilton, Recording Sec- 


Amarillo Symphony 
Under New Conductor 


retary, Wes Izzard, Corresponding 
Secretary, George M. Waddill, Busi- 


ness Manager, Irvin Peffley, As- 
sistant Manager, Laura V. Ham- 
ner, Historian, and John McCarty 
and Mrs. R. W. Adams as addi- 
tional members of the Board. 


Dr. H. L. Robinson, Head of the 
Music Department of Amarillo Col- 
lege, has been appointed as con- 
ductor for the season, and on Dec. 
8th, a most successful concert was 
given at the Municipal Auditorium. 
Quoting from the Amarillo Daily 
News, the Philharmonic Orchestra 
“gives promise of probably the 
finest season in the organization’s 
history. Under the baton of the new 
conductor, they played a long and 
difficult concert with more general 
precision than the orchestra has 
displayed for a long time.” As 
guest soloist on this occasion, 
Phradie Wells, Metropolitan so- 
prano, appeared in two groups, dis- 
playing a true, strong voice, and 
a charming personality in a varied 
program ranging from the Verdi 
aria, Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, to lilt- 
ing little folk songs. Again quot- 
ing from the News, “the orchestra 
of Panhandle musicians entertained 
a large audience by playing 
through a program which included 
Schubert, Mozart, Bizet, Gluck, 
Saint-Saens, and Grainger — not 
flawlessly, perhaps, but capably, 
and with a flourish that was re- 
freshing and gratifying. Judging 
from this concert, the orchestra is 
fortunate to obtain a man of Dr. 
Robinson’s caliber as conductor.” 


To May Peterson-Thompson goes 
unlimited appreciation from the 
Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association and the public for giv- 
ing so generously of her time and 
efforts to make another successful 
season possible for the orchestra. 
She was assisted by Miss Grace E. 
Hamilton, the accompanist for the 
orchestra, and the first conductor 
when the orchestra was organized 
12 years ago. Miss Hamilton has 
been actively identified with the 
management of orchestra affairs 
during its entire life. 


* 
National Guild of Piano Teachers Chairmen 


Irl Allison, Founder-President of 
the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, Inc., has announced the Gen- 
eral Chairmen of the many units 
of the National Piano Piaying 
Tournament, which begins in Or- 
ange County, California, in Feb- 
ruary and culminates in New 
York City in June, as follows: 

Mrs. J. A. Jahn, Dallas, Texas. 

Maggie Overstreet, Fort Worth, 


exas. 
Tekla Staffel, San Antonio, Tex. 
E. Edwin Young, Abilene, Texas. 
Mrs. Conway Shaw, Galveston, 
Texas. 
Mrs. H. Grady England, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas. 
Mrs. Carroll Tyrell 
Beaumont, Texas. 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 
Mrs. Albert DeBerry, San An- 
gelo, Texas. . 


Gilmore, 


Mrs. Josephine Huntley, Rio 
Grande Valley, Texas. 

Mrs. Pearl Talbot Stephens, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

Mrs. Alvin C. Pierce, Waxaha- 
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chie, Texas. 

Inez Waugh Lear, Corpus Chris- 
ti, Texas. 

Mrs. F. G. Witelock, Longview, 
Texas. 

Dean Clarence Burg, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

LeRoy Carlson, 
Louisiana. 

Mrs. Rowena Goss, Monroe, La. 

Mary Conway, New Orleans, La. 

Otto Fisher, Wichita, Kan. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago. 

Mrs. Estelle Ruth, Cleveland, O. 

Ruth Eastburn, Pueblo, Colo. 

Abby DeAvirett, Los Angeles. 
‘ _— Clark Stauffer, San Diego, 

al. 

Louis 
Calif. 

Donald Phillips, Riverside, Calif. 

Mrs. Vivian Hubble Harrison. 
Pomona, Calif. 

Effie Campbell Fleisher, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Miriam Fox Withrow, 
Calif. 

Muriel Fisk, Santa Maria, Calif. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Baton Rouge, 


Danz, Orange County, 


Fresno, 
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Baylor University School of Music 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL.D., President 
PIANO-—Roxy Grove, Robert Markham, James Monroe; VOICE—Robert Hopkins, 


Phradie Wells, Olivia Johnson; VIOLIN—James C. Thomson; CELLO—Marian 
Wolfe; VIOLA—Fritzi Fischl Thomson ; ORGAN-—-Robert Markham; THEORY— 
Bernice Hensler, Marian Wolfe; WIND INSTRUMENTS—Everett McCracken; 
MUSIC EDUCATION—Ella Lovelace, Cobby Stivers. 


For information address: ROXY HARRIETTE GROVE, Chairman, 
Waco, Texas 

















FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Ince. 


JEANNETTE TILLETT, President E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Vice-President 
ARTHUR FAGUY-COTE, Associate Director 


All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music. 
Accredited by the State Board of Education. 


Catalogue upon request. 


1100 West Cannon Avenue FORT WORTH 























North Texas Agricultural College 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC, ART and SPEECH 
CLYDE J. GARRETT, Chairman 


For Information Address 
The Registrar 

















SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


Conservatory Education on a College Credit Basis 
Thorough-going courses leading to the A. B. or B. F. A. 
Our degrees are recognized for graduate work at the major 
American universities. 
PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AND 
THEORETICAL MAJORS 


HENRY EDWIN MEYER, Dean 


Address: PEARL A. NEAS, Registrar, Georgetown, Texas 

















LE ROY CARLSON 


PIANIST 


MEMBER 
Artist Faculty 
Louisiana State University 
School of Music 
Baton Rouge 


AVAILABLE 
FOR 
RECITALS 
Spring of 1937 
Season 1937-1938 
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Fort Worth’s Largest and Oldest 


Piano House 


Representing the Best in Musical Instruments for 
the Past Forty-Four Years 


Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Geo. Steck, Fischer, Gulbransen, 
Marshall & Wendell and Ivers & Pond. Full line of 
Band and Orchestra Instruments. Sheet Music. 


C. C. MILLER, Pianos 


510-512 Throckmorton Fort Worth 
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M. T.N. A. Meeting New 
Problems — Convention Report 
By D. M. Swarthout 


The 58th annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
held in Chicago in conjunction with the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, the American Musicological Society, and 
the biennial meeting of Phi Mu 
Alpha, proved to be one of the 
best attended meetings in its his- 








tory. Some 1300 delegates regis- 
tered at the Palmer House to at- 
tend the wealth of worth-while 
things in music that had been pre- 
pared by the President, Earl V. 
Moore of the University of Michi- 
gan, together with the officers of 
the other associations and the Chi- 
cago local committee. All meet- 
ings held during the four days were 


attended usually with audiences 


taxing the capacity of the halls 


where such were held. Addresses 
and papers of importance dealing 
for the most part with phases of 
music education and progress fac- 
ing musicians today were delivered 
by a considerable group of men and 
women distinguished in their re- 
spective fields. Strict union regula- 
tions governing instrumental groups 
and the hotel in which the meetings 
were held, brought about certain difficulties in securing a representation 
on the program of certain orchestral groups who earlier in the season had 
signified their willingness to participate in demonstrations. The Mischa- 
koff and Philharmonic String Quartets, the Russian String Trio, and 
choral groups, such as the Chicago A Capella Choir, the Chicago Sym- 
phonic Choir, the DePaul University A Capella Choir, and the A Capella 
Choir from the Carl Schurtz High School added greatly to the interest 
and pleasure in the program by their appearances. Well over 400 were 
present at the elaborate banquet on Tuesday evening, December 29th 
to hear Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, put himself squarely on record as favoring a division of the Fine 
Arts in the Department of Education with the cause of music and na- 
tional music education fully represented in such a division or bureau. 
An interesting orchestral demonstration was staged on Monday after- 
noon by the members of the Chicago Civic Orchestra in Orchestra Hall 


D. M. SWARTHOUT 
Dean of the School of Music, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; for many years the 
Secretary of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, and for two years its 
President. 


er the direction of Hans Lange, and attended by several hundred 
d 


elgates. The same evening an elaborate Choral Service was presented 
at the University of Chicago Chapel. The array of educational exhibits 
under the direction of Mr. C. V. Buttelman, was a noteworthy one with 
practically all the important publishing houses of the country repre- 
sented with their offerings in musical literature. The choice of the Con- 
vention City for 1937, out of many invitations, was limited to Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Washington, D. C., with the power of decision 
left with the president and secretary of the Association concerned with 
the coming meeting. A selection is expected to be made by early Feb- 
ruary. (Officers re-elected, with additions to the Executive Committee, 
were carried in last issue.) 


NATIONAL PIANO GUILD 
(Continued from Page 8) 
Edna Corneil Ford, Oakland, Cal. 
E. A. Godfrey, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Edith A. Lutz, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Mae Ross Walker, Portland, Ore. 
Henry Sanderson, Little Rock. 
Ark 


* 

Edwin Hughes, Richard McClan- 
ahan, Hans Barth, John Mokrejs, 
Carl Raeder, Gustave Becker, Hel- 
en Norfleet. Charles Haubriel, and 
Clarence Adler, of New York: Hen- 
ry E. Meyer, Georgetown, Texas; 
Robert Markham, Waco, Texas; 
Ruth Burr, Houston, Texas; Roxy 





— 
ISABEL HUTCHESON, Pianist ] 
STUDIED UNDER GREAT MASTERS IN 


NEW YORK AND EUROPE UNTIL RECENTLY 
DALLAS—Oct. ist.—June Ist. BOULDER, COLO.—June Ist.— 
q Studio No. 1—Brook Mays Masic Co. Sept. Ist.—Music Colony. 
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PHRADIE WELLS 


SOPRANO, FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
OPERA, CONCERT, RADIO 
Teacher of Singing 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


Management 
Annie Friedberg 
New York, N. Y. 




















American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago 
Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin and all other 
branches of music leading to certificates and degrees. 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
May 15th to September 1, 1936 
Send for free catalogue. Address: 


John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. and Manager 


Kimball Hall Bldg., 300 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
| Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 























Violins 


FERRON and KROEPLIN 


Established 1895 
EVERYTHING FOR THE PROFESSIONAL VIOLINIST 
Violin Experts and Appraisers Artistic Repairing 
Send for list of fine violins now available 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Fine 




















CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Complete courses leading towards Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music degrees 
All academic courses given by University College of the 
University of Chicago 
Second Semester Begins February 8th 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
\ 64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 























rk. 

LaSalle Shier, Washington, D. C. 
Mary G. Reed, Boston, Mass. 
Jane R. Colpitt, Boston, Mass. 
Prominent members of the Board 

of Directors. who are not chair- 

men, include: 


February, 1937 


Grove, Waco, Texas; Olga Steeb, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Elizabeth 
Homer Grunn, Los Angeles; Vir- 
gean Estes, Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Los Angeles, Calif.; and Carl 
Wiesemann, Dallas. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Established in 1857. 
Among the distinguished faculty of 165 teachers are many 
who have received national acclaim for artistic and educa- 
tional accomplishments. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music and dramatic 
art, including Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music, Dramatic Art. 
Special courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration, Ear-Training and Normal Methods. Bachelor 
and Master of Music and Dramatic Art degrees. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 
For Catalogue and full information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Conservatory 
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SUPERVISORS— TEACHERS 


THE MASTER KEY 
PITCH INSTRUMENTS 
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PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


ARE LEADING 
?"wHy  ? 


Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is found in “Master Key” 
Pitch Instruments. 

1—They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow System. 
One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most important. 

2—All notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic order. 

3—Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 

4—Perfect in Design, in Appearance instruments are of most unusual refinement. 


FOR VOCAL USE 
Chromatic—Full Scale 13 keys. Diatonic—Natural Scale 8 Keys. 


Ask your Dealer for the ““Master Key” instruments. 
Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 REDMOND ST. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 




































































THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 
The Music House of Texas. Est. 1866. 
EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
Specializing in Sheet Music and 
Music Teachers’ Supplies 
\ 1201-3 Main Street Houston, Texas 
r 
Music Students! Teachers! Directors! 
Every Musical Requirement will be taken care of — promptly 
and satisfactorily — at our store. 
We Will Be Glad To Have You Open An Account Here. Our 
stock of instruments, Music and Supplies is most complete — 
Also Expert Repairing and Bow Re-hairing. 
AULT MUSIC CO. 
609 THROCKMORTON ST. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(= — 
Mention 
THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
When corresponding with our Advertisers. 
NS 
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Dr. John Thompson 


To Lecture in Southwest 











Dr. John Thompson, pianist, 
composer, lecturer, educator, Di- 
rector of the Kansas City Conser- 
vatory, an important figure in the 
American musical world, will be 
heard in a series of lectures in 
several Southwestern cities during 
the Spring season. 

In Dallas the lectures will be 
sponsored by one of the oldest sheet 
music firms in the state, E. G. 
Council, ‘‘the music man.” 

Dr. Thompson has been a victim 
of influenza but reports from his 
publishers indicate that he will be 
able to fulfill the above schedule. 





PIANO SALES ARE SOARING 





Piano sales are soaring! Perhaps 
it is the urge to spend money, or to 
in the arts is not neglected, which 
has brought sales well above those 
of a year ago. But piano manufac- 
turers have another idea. Many of 
them believe that the radio, con- 
trary to the usual opinion, is the 
see that the youngsters’ education 
cause of so many people turning 
to their own musical instrument 
again. Americans naturally do 
not stay very long in the spectator 
class, one manufacturer who had 
studied the situation for some time, 
declared. They want to “partici- 














DR. THOMPSON a 
pate” and try out the thing them- 
selves. They want to be “doing,” 
he said. They have heard so much 
radio music, and especially ama- 
teurs performing on musical in- 
struments on the radio, that they 
want to get in the swim and pro- 
duce their own music, he explained. 


* 


Herman, to you! 





Not that there is any lack of 
dignity—far from it—but there is 
a distinct air of sociability about 
the sumptous showrooms in the 
famous Kimball Hall in Chicago of 
Ferron and Kroeplin whose busi- 
ness is, as their business card in- 
dicates, “Fine Violins”, with ac- 
cent on the fine. This remarkable 
blending of old world charm with 
the modern good-fellow handclasp 
has repeatedly brought many a 
person, particularly the profes- 
sional musician, back into the quar- 
ter sof this famous old Chicago 
firm — why, Chicago Symphony 
members get together there in little 
groups before rehearsal; out-of- 
town musicians make it a meeting 
place; old customers of the house 
use the firm for a clearing house 
of musical information: for here 
is their friend Herman (Kroeplin) 
who is largely responsible for the 
blending of these elements into the 
cordial, friendly, yet business-like, 
institution. He is not only a violin 
expert on which musicians and even 
the Government rely, but the name 
Herman Kroeplin appears as Presi- 
dent on the top of the programs of 
the Beverly Symphony Orchestra 
in Chicago; he has served for ten 
years as Chairman or the Music 
Committee of the Trinity Methodist 
Church; vice-president of the Mor- 








HERMAN KROEPLIN 


gan Park Home for Dependent 
Children; and holds other civic of- 
fices. Again I say, my friend 
Herman makes business a pleasure 
and life a thing of service. 














S 


In appreciation of the marvelous support given 
me by the music profession of the Southwest, I have 
made arrangements to present with my compli- 
ments — Dr. John Thompson in a three-day Master 


E. G. COUNCIL I" 


“THE MUSIC MAN” 


Class, April 5-6-7, Dallas. 1401 Elm St. 


Please send me your enrollment now. 


The only music store devoted exclusively to supplying the needs of 
the teaching profession. 


Dallas 
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From Where I Stand 
By Dr. John Thompson 


(Condensed from article of same title in The New-Music Guide, Gamble 
Hinged Music Co., Chicago.) 





I happen to be standing in my studio as I dictate these lines. The 
studio, incidentally, also serves as my office as Director of an old and 
famous school of music and fine arts which is perhaps the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the entire Southwest. 


However, I am not always to be found at this stance. Sometimes I 

sally forth on lecture tours of months’ duration which take me from 

coast to coast and from Canada to the Mexican border. I meet and talk 

to hundreds and hundreds of music teachers, and so acquire a panoramic 

view of the American scene in its relation to music and especially to the 
teaching thereof. 


From where I stand I see the profession of music teaching in a state 
of flux. In order to survive, music teaching has had to change. It has 
passed through an evolution of sorts and probably will change more 
drastically in the future. Old, leisurely, humdrum methods have gone 
into the discard, not because they didn’t work, slow and painful as they 
were, but because the whole scheme of life has changed and quickened 
in tempo. The American scene is geared to high speed, and the child, 
whether we like it or not, whether we wholly approve of it or not, is a 
part of that scene and that design for living. Ingenious new approaches 
to the art of music have been evolved, much of the drudgery has been 
eliminated and today music, even elementary music, is taught as an art 
instead of as a dry science. 

How conditions have changed in this, our day! How clearly the aver- 
move teacher realizes her limitations and how eagerly she seizes upon 

\ medium for improvement of her equipment. The average success- 
ful teacher now-a-days is thoroughly grounded and interested above all 
else in having her pupils make the most progress possible in the shortest 
and most pleasant way consonant with the thorough groundwork which 
she is in conscience bound to give a pupil who is laying the foundation 
for future study. 

It is a rare thing these days to find a private teacher who does not 
acknowledge with gratitude the valiant work done by public school music 
supervisors and public school music teachers in having somehow kept 
alive through the Jazz era from which we seem to be emerging, a flame 
of interest in good music. Without the steadying influence of these peo- 
ple, music might conceivably have gone down before the rising tide of 
cheapness and sensationalism that obsessed youth. It would not have 
been the first time in the world’s history that an art has been temporarily 
or permanently lost. 

From where I stand the most discouraging thing in the American 
scene is our deadly serious approach to music, or at least to that seg- 
ment of the art spoken of in awestricken tones as “good music,” or “clas- 
sical music.” Of course there is decided educational, sociological and 
material value attached to the study of music, but the thing that should 
be driven into the consciousness of the average individual is that the 
study of this art is life-long insurance against boredom for the individual 
who studies. It is an ever available refuge and joy in the busy years of 
adult life. Let us encourage boys and girls to take up the study of music 
for the real enjoyment thaty will derive from it. We learn to read and 
write not that we may all write as Shakespeares and Goethes, but rather 
so that the great literature of the world will not be closed to us. Exhi- 
bitionism should be discouraged as an end in itself and the child encour- 
aged to study even if it is perfectly apparent that he will never be a 
virtuoso. Study will make music a part of his life and personality, and 
all his days he will be the richer for it. 

It is remarkable how many business men and women find in making 
their own music, however simply, a surcease from care that all the lis- 
tening to mechanical music in the world fails to give. Such pleasure is 
after all a living itself. Van Loon says that there is only one foremost 

rt, the art of living. Anything that contributes to that one art helps 
ll the others. 

There are lions in the way to be overcome by all educators who feel 
music to be a worthwhile part of the program for American youth. We 
have apathy and false standards and all the flotsam and jetsam of the 
unlamented Jazz era to litter the way. 

And what of music in the world of tomorrow? Is the study of music, 
at present booming along satisfactorily, to receive further impetus? 
Are we on the way to become a really musical nation? The answer to 
all of these questions in the final analysis lies with music teachers, who 
hold the responsible job of molding the taste of the coming generation. 
One thing, however, is certain. Only as we further the answering of 
these questions in the affirmative can we, as musicians and professional 
teachers, justify our places in the sun. 
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ON PIANOS — DIRECT FROM 


WILL A. WATKIN CO. 


1203 Elm St. — Dallas 


“Over 54 Years in Texas” 


























THEMES 


~ SYMPHONIES 


Arranged 
For Piano Solo 
With 
Biographical Sketches 
And Annotations 
By 


JOHN THOMPSON 


In Grade 2 





Price 75 Cents 


Containing the ten favorite themes from the sym- 
phonies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, Franck, Brahms, Tschaikowsky 
and Dvorak. 


Every piano student will hail the enrichment of his repertoire 
with this new “THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES”, avail- 
able within the reach of the average player. 

Almost daily we hear orchestral renditions of these favorite 
great symphonic works, developing the active desire of the 
piano student to enjoy them. 

This book is also designed for lessons in Music History and 
Music Appreciation — having biographical sketches of the 
Masters, as well as annotations concerning each theme. 
Coming from the pen of JOHN THOMPSON, teachers will 


welcome the “THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES” as the 
greatest offering of the year. 


— THESE OTHER THOMPSON BOOKS — 


have become a permanent part of the successful 
piano teacher's curriculum -— 


Introduction to the Piano $1.00 Bach Album (First Bach Book) Bs 
(Beginner's Book) Twenty-Four Sketches (Grade 3) .75 

Keyboard Frolics, Bks. I & II, Book For Boys (Grade 3) "75 
each .65 

Fifty Selected Studies "5 Musical Travelogues (Dance 

Introduction to the Classics 75 Rhythms) 1.00 

Miniature Classics (not simpli.) .75 From Foreign Shores 75 

Famous Classics, Bks. I & II, Bach Two-Part Inventions By 
each Je (Analytical Edition) 


SCHROEDER «& 
6 East 45th St. 


GUNTHER, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





S. M. 2-% 
— Introductory Offer — = oo 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed One Dollar ($1.00) for which kindly send postpaid a copy of 
“THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES” and a copy of “Keyboard 
Frolics”, Bk. 1 to 
Name 
(Please print) 
Street 


City State 
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“The Ministry of Music” 


By Richard Hanswald 





e A great achievement 
® The church school of music is here 
© Gary, city of smoke, is scene of unique chair plan 


Sunlight streaming through col- 
ored panes and between massive 
columns to fall in patchwork on 
pews and chancel; pews filled with 
worshipers, their tranquil faces 
turned toward the sanctuary where 
robed singers lift their voices in 
sacred songs, to the mellow ac- 
companiment of the organ—this is 
the setting for the ministry of 
music found in the City Church of 
Gary, Gary—built among smoking 
blast-furnaces and shifting sand 
dunes—Gary, a city of “smoke and 
steel”. 

Yes, the pews here in City 
Church are well-filled, a phenom- 
enon in these days when on all 
sides are heard denouncement of 
this as a Godless Age. You ask 
what is the reason for this unusual 
state of affairs. “Surely”, you say, 
“the minister of their church must 
be a man of unusual eloquence and 
a man filled with rare spiritual 
zeal.” These things are true. But 
seldom, in these days of doubt and 
disillusionment, will even such 
gifts suffice to attract people to 
churches in large numbers. You 
must search further for the ex- 
planation; and when you have, you 
will find the answer is — music, 
music provided not by a paid quar- 
tet, not by a conscripted group of 
well - intentioned but untrained 
church members thrust willy-milly 
into the semblance of a choir, but 
music by a trained choir of sixty- 
five voices, most of them entirely 
developed within the walls of City 
Church, in classes which are free 
to all who take part in the musical 
or social program of the church. 


City Church was built at a costthe St. Cecelia Choir); Keyboard 


of nearly one million dollars. Ev- 
ery facility of the modern church 
is incorporated under its roofs. 
Such auxiliary inducements to 
church membership and attendance 
as gymnasiums, community audi- 
toriums, and club and dining rooms 
occupy a large proportion of the 
building. Much faith had been 
placed in the efficary of these ma- 
terial aids to help fill the pews at 
Sunday morning and Evening Ves- 
pers. Unfortunately, the expected 
results failed to materialize — 
church attendance could still be 
improved. 

Now appeared upon the scene a 
man of boundless energy and dy- 
namic leadership who had a vision 
of the limitless power of music to 
reach into every soul and to stir 
ponses. This young man, Bethuel 
Gross, Organist and Music Direc- 
tor of City Church, firmly believed 
that music preaches sermons which 
are understood by everyone how- 
ever extensive or limited his edu- 
cation. All fall under the spell of 
great music, lifting them to heights 
otherwise unattainable. 

Under the wise and friendly guid- 
ance of the pastor of the church, 
who immediately saw the inherent 
possibilnties in the dreams of his 
young musical director, Mr. Gross 
has built up at City Church, a 
musical organization which we 
think is unique in this country. The 
curriculum includes Music Orienta- 
tion for children of grade school 
age (who form the St. Francis 
Choir); Music Appreciation for 
high school students (who form 


Harmony; Solfeggio; Theory and 
Harmony; History of Music; Coun- 
terpoint; Composition; Voice; Vio- 
lin; Piano; Organ; These classes 
are open to everyone free of charge, 
the only requirement being that 
members .be active in the musical 
or social activities of the church. 
Outsiders who assist in the admin- 
istration of the Choir School also 
pay no tuition. 

The very substantial aid which 
the musical program of City 
Church has given in increasing 
church membership functions in 
two ways. We have mentioned the 
University of the appeal of music. 
That accounts no doubt, for the 
presence of many outsiders who are 
attracted to the church. But more 
important than that is the realiza- 
tion developed among the choir 
members that they are integral 
parts of the church organization. 
True perhaps they enrolled at first 
with the purely selfish motive of 
getting free music instruction. But 
since having functioned as a part 
of this music program and having 
felt the joy of working with others 
of similar tastes for worthwhile 
cause, they became regular church 
goers—and through them and their 
enthusiastic interest, many others, 
particularly their families, are en- 
couraged to become regular in at- 
tendance. Thus the church, as in 
generations past, assumes the 
moral and intellectual leadership 
of the community by awarding 
social service in the form of music 
study and its derivative, artistic 
performance. 




















































































































Announcing .. . 
The Fourth Annual 
NATIONAL 


PIANO-PLAYING 
TOURNAMENT 


February to June 


1937 
+ 


TEACHER’S NOTE FOLLOWING 
THE TOURNAMENT AUDITIONS: 


“As an adjudicator in the New 
York Auditions, I heartily endorse 
the movement as worthy of sup- 
port.”” John Mokrejs, Composer, Pi- 
anist, Teacher, 222 West 7ist St., 
New York, N. Y. 


“This plan is a real inspiration 
and should be accepted as such, re- 
ceiving the thought and help from 
every possible educational source.” 
Martha R. Phillips, Teacher of Pi- 
ano, 1005 West Agarita Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


“The Tournament is doing won- 
ders for our pupils.”—Mrs. Clyde 
Garrett, Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, Texas. 


“For the past three years I have 
enrolled a number of pupils each 
year with the result that interest 
has gone up in a most gratifying 
manner.” Gertrude A. Null, Piano 
Teacher, Huron, S. Dak. 


“In my opinion the Tournament 
Auditions will succeed wherever 
they are given half a chance.” La- 
Salle Spier, 2233 Bancroft Place, 


p) 














Lr ~ Washington, D. C. 
4 5 
Mary Hardin — Bayl hich th 
eae: “The manner in whic these 
DEALEY AND LOWE ary ar In ay or Tournament Auditions have been 
Printers and Publishers FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY conducted has been a never-ending 
Institutional Member National Assn. Schools of Music source of admiration to me.” Robert 
602-604 S. Akard Street Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D., Director Markham. Prof. of Piano, Baylor 
DALLAS, TEXAS PIANO VOICE WIND INSTRUMENTS University, Waco, Texas. 
Walter Gilewicz . 
\ A Erma Rose Wilson John Pierce Bloomer 
—, Julia Belle James ~ . 
Willa, Mae Kelly was ie Hillyer PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC “This significant comment was 
eanette Cass » 
| mearsegg —— Virginia Marrs Box engl és ee eee npg 
onita Wells 9) ends in ey 
e ~ For information address: DR. J. C. HARDY, A.M., LL.D., President. remarkably well, but when her work 
Chorus and Voice Ensemble—Orches‘ra—Piano Ensemble has been judged from a National 
MUSIC | EACHERS ~ standpoint by one who has no per- 
sonal interest in her, I shall know 
OF TEXAS <= whether she is progressing as she 
eo " > Pros- 
A — Beethoven Sonatas --—==—s———tst—‘<CSCs«SG 2 ney Hay oinegg. —naliaea, 
ttention! (Reg. $3)—Books 1 or 2 
Miessner Books Eon ee eee ee : $ .80 “As to its effects upon pupils—it 
OUR SHEET MUSIC ee 
DEPARTMENT (Reg. $1) develops the slow ones astonishingly 
: é ; ° ° . and it gives to all that great pos- 
is complete in every detail. Special Teachers Discounts on All Supplies session, the ability to play with 
One of the largest in Write or call us today poise and control before an audi- 
the South. P ence.” Anastasia Dolan, 53 Fair- 
S T A F F O B D S view Avenue, Malden, Mass. 
PROMPT SERVICE Sixth and Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas “‘To a person in the music teach- 
ing profession it would seem to be 
Zz — 7, simply good business to favor the 
Open a Charge Account P on-going of the Tournament Move- 
with us and see ment.” Henry E. Meyer, Dean of 
the difference. Music of Southwestern University, 
E V A B K O W N — aie 
J. R. REED Pf 
voi i 
MUSIC CO. _ voice studio sesninhan se 
: 3475 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, California e ° ° 
AUSTIN (in the Heart of the Wilshire District) National Guild of Piano 
iin RADIO — FILMS — STAGE Teachers, Inc. 
Established in 1901 «Special Summer Classes) 151 W. 40th St., New York 
‘ A <} 
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Los Angeles Music News 


By Helen Collex 





Come all ye good friends of 
music to Southern California... 
There is variety, quality (good and 
bad), and continuity! 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
shows consistent and pleasing im- 
provement. Their first concert of 
the Year—with Tall Direetor Klem- 
perer, Long Concertmeister Pen- 
nington, and Persimmon-colored- 
cello-in-hand, Borisoff—brought us 
that brilliant Vocal Star (star, be- 
cause she is rising in voice as well 
as in achievement), Rose Bampton. 
Always charming to look at, Miss 
Bampton always manages to make 
her audiences forget even that fact 
in her finished artistry—tho I am 
not quite sure that I like the change 
in her voice. There is not the same 
richness and depth that one heard 
a year ago, when she proclaimed 
herself mezzo-soprano (even con- 
tralto). Now that she is a soprano, 
we are thrilled with her range, but 
where is that glorious color and 
warmth she used to have. Her 
Strauss was perfection— and the 
lovely Purcell was liquid and pure 
but our “American Rose” is not 
yet ready to attempt Isolde... . 
Honorary Directory Klemperer was 
afire with enthusiasm and stirred 
all his men to the finest work they 
have done this season. 

The week of 4th was a memor- 
able one for String Quartet music 
here. Thanks to the great benefi- 
cence of Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, we had four FREE perform- 
ances of the Kolisch Quartet—play- 
ing four new compositions of Ar- 
nold Schoenberg—also four Beeth- 
oven. Special, well earned ovations 
were given Mr. Schoenberg, who is 
teaching at the University here. 
We personally attended four of 
thes—fascinated with the new and 
thrilled with the old—amazed, too, 
at the wonderful audiences — 700 
to 1000 people attending these un- 
usual concerts. True, they were 


FREE—but still they were ultra- 
music ... © says we are not 
distinctly a music loving nation? 
During this same week, we had an 
unusual opportunity to compare 
two great String Quartets, for the 
Budapest Quartet gave us a splen- 
did treat on the night of the 8th— 
Mendelssohn, Bartok, and Schubert. 
Personally, we liked the cellist of 
this Quartet better than that in 
the Kolisch, but one must admit, 
the glorious finesse and perfect 
unity of a “foursome” that plays 
(Beethoven, NOT Schoenberg) en- 
tirely without music. 

The first Children’s Concert of 
the Philharmonic presented little 
Miss Pepper in a Mozart Concerto, 
as well as excerpts from Carmen, 
the Prelude from the Meistersinger 
and other well known compositions 
—too long, we think, even for the 
well behaved audience of 2700 
young people. Director Klemperer 
appeared in the new role of Com- 
mentator as well, and also “at- 
tempted” to conduct two of our 
greatest American songs for the 
audience to join with the orchestra. 
Star Spangled Banner, and Amer- 
ica the Beautiful, however, proved 
too American for the old world 
understanding of this otherwise 
fine Director. 

The Great Waltz— the Spanish 
Ballet, and now, the greates of all 
three —the Russian Ballet — have 
brought pleasing and brilliant va- 
riety. Never miss a chance to wit- 
ness the Russian Ballet at least 
once. It is worth every sacrifice— 
both musically and artistically— 
to ear or to eye. The pure lyricism 
of Les Sylphides (all Chopin Pre- 
ludes, Mazurkas, and Waltzes) in 
contrast to the exotic brilliance of 
the Borodin Polvetsian Dances was 
a never-to-be-forgotten thrill. Take 
the children — go yourself — and 
take Grandma too. For any age and 
all tastes. 
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Concert Management 
ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood 




















MRS. JOHN F. LYONS presents 
THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Eugene Normandy, Conductor 
April 28, 1937 — Dallas 


Mail orders accepted at any time if accompanied by check 
and self-addressed, stamped envelope for return of tickets. 


Box Offices: Whittle’s, Dallas — Fake’s, Fort Worth 
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508 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas 








Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 


Southwestern Musical Bureau 


DALLAS 
BOOKING 


OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT, 
THEATRICAL and LECTURE FIELD 


Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Companies, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators 


M. C. TURNER, President and Manager 


Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 
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Houston Public School Music 





Every now and then 


By Katherine B. Morgan 





one is reminded that .e 
American musical life ‘ 
is not identical solely 
with college and pri- 
vate teacher’ studios; 
but that there is an 
army of active partici- 
pants called Public 
School Music Students, 
these have their or- 
chestras, bands and 
singing clubs and that 
these valiant and noble , 
efforts are wide spread 
in scope and _ worth- 
while in their results. 
Houston has in her 
public school students 
those who are learning 
the conductor’s baton 
motions, those who 
sing and play, and 
more who listen to the 
chaste classical and 
beautifully polished 
thoughts of the Mas- 
ters of Music. Houston 
has 28 full-time public 
music teachers who 
give students lessons in 
ear training, singing, 
and rhythm bands, the 
latter being the delight 
of the grade children. 
Each grade has its spe- 
cial work. Music appre- 
ciation and history are 
taught by records, as 
well as group partici- 
pation. 

Space forbids going 
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into all the work being 

done by the Houston 

Schools, so the writer has taken 
the school which is known as SAM 
HOUSTON HIGH SCHOOL, of 
which W. J. Moyes is principal, 
and Mrs. O. W. Bogard, music di- 
rector, as an example. This school 
has a band and a choral club which 
is known as the Sam Houston 
Choral Club, and has for its study 
programs this semester: “The 
Early Operas,” through the Wag- 
nerian period. The choral selec- 
tions rendered by the Club are 
taken from the works of the op- 
eratic and oratoric composers as 
far as is possible. For their annual 
Christmas program which was 
given December 18, the club pre- 
pared the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
Handel’s “Messiah”, and “Sanctus” 
from the “St. Cecelia Mass”, by 
Guonod. This club has wide awake 
officers, and at each of their Fri- 
day afternoon programs they try 
to introduce something new and 
of a benefaction nature. At their 
meeting on Friday, December 4, 
the “Southwestern Musician’, for 
the month of November was the 
topic, an deach student was given 
one of the interesting articles to 
read and discuss in the club. One 
student took for his subject “Our 
Houston Symphony Conductor, as 
Seen by the ‘Southwestern Musi- 
cian.’” Another, “My Symphony 
Debut in Films” as told by Leopold 
Stokowski in “Southwestern Musi- 
cian.” The officers of the Club 
are: Frank Hyde, president; Dor- 
othy King, vice-president; Viola 
Jane Lee, secretary! Frank Wil- 
lions, treasurer; Bill Shriner, and 
Maxine Wiser, program chairmen; 
Suzanne Larimer, accompanist; and 
Mrs. O. W. Bogard, director. 

The Houston School band work 
is participated in by a most high- 
powered group of youths. The Rea- 
gan School band made head-lines 


KATHERINE B. MORGAN 


for itself and its leader when it 
played at a recent football game, 
the game in which their team 
played with the High School foot- 
ball team of the City of Mexico. 

Montrose, Pershing, Milby, San 
Jacinto, Lanier, Taylor, Fannin, 
Hogg, Johnson, Dunban, Rusk, and 
Eastwood, in fact every school in 
Houston, gave music in which the 
Christmas thought is expressed. 

It is the plan of Doctor E. E. 
Oberholzer, Supt. of Houston city 
schools, to help in every way to 
interest the children of Houston 
in music, particularly through the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra and 
other musical organizations. He 
wishes them to receive the spirit- 
ual and mental learning the art 
gives. He knows the duality of its 
functions: self-expression and self- 
dictatorship. 





Remaining Houston Symphony 
Concerts 
January 11, 1937 
1. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Scheherazade” 
Intermission 
March 8, 1937 
Shakespearean Evening 
. Speech on Shakespeare 
. Tschaikowsky 
Romeo and Juliet Overture 
3. Paine 
Overture to “The Tempest” 


we 


4. Mendelssohn 

4. Mendelssohn . Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Music 
5. Verdi “Credo” from “Othello” 
6. Nicolai .... Overture Merry 
Wives of Windsor 

Last Concert 
1. Rossini _...... Overture to Barber 
of Seville 
2. Beethoven ___. Fifth Symphony 

3. Soloist (not selected) 
4. Wagner _..._...._.... Tannhauser 
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OPERA CARMEN PRESENTED BY AM ERICAN CONSERVATORY CLASS _ | Wannee SA 








WYNNE DAVIS 


Beautiful young screen soprano, who will 
be heard in Southwestern states in March 
in joint recital with Leonard Pennario, 
boy pianist. Miss Davis is under the con- 
cert management of Robert L. Hollins- 
head, Hollywood. 


BAND 
DIRECTOR 





Scene from the opera ‘“‘Carmen’’, which was presented by the Charles LaBerge Opera Class of the American Conservatory, Chicago, 
on April 2, 1936. Jennie Podolsky sang the title role. 


JAMES WEST | 
Music graduate of 
North Texas Agri- 
cultural College, is 
the new director of 
bands at Sul Ross 
Teachers College, 
Alpine, Texas. His 
band participated in 
the Sun Festival at 
El Paso on New 
Year’s Day. 


ON SUMMER CAMP FACULTY DEAN 








Edgar Brazelton, left. Dean of the’ Chi- 
cago Conservatory, Kimball Bldg., Chicago. 
Dean Brazelton served on the Host Com- 
mittee of the recent M, T. N. A. Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 





Boyd and Helen Ringo, University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who will be faculty members of 
the Southwestern Music Camp at Hollister, Mo., this summer. 
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“MUSIC IN TEXAS” 


by Lota M. Spell WM. E. JONES 















































Price $1.50 Postpaid, $1.60 TEACHER OF SINGING 
Whittle Music Co. J. R. Reed Music Co. Musical Conductor 
( Dallas Austin Director Department of Music 
—== = z Texas State College for Women 
) DENTON - - TEXAS a 
Our Lady of the Lake College : s 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS (7 )) 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT CARL WIESEMANN 


Institutional Member of bo National yn of Schools of Music. 
Offering Courses Toward: 

Bachelor of Music Degree, with major in piano, violin, voice, or School Music. TEACHER OF 
Bachelor of Arts degree, with major in music. 


Certificate in music. PIANO — and = ORGAN 


Special advantages in Orchestra. Band, and Choral Ensemble. ‘ 
5100 Ross Avenue, Dallas 
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Cr and 
)) Texas State College for Women, Denton 


CLAUDE SAMMIS 7 ~ 3 
ee Hardin-Simmons University 





























Conductor 
, ; SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND SPEECH 
Director of Fine Arts Department 
Texas Christian University Departments of Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Public School Music, 
Fort Worth, Texas Band and Orchestra, Fine and Applied Art, Public Art, Penmanship, 


Speech, Speech Correction, Dramatic Art. 


Available for Recitals Season 1936-37 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Correspondence regarding Violin Study welcomed ( ABILENE, TEX AS 


. 4) 
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Address President J. D. Sandefer for information 
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SOUTHWESTERN ARTISTS-TEACHERS DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 


LASLEY, Nancy Craig and Ruth—Teach- 
ers of Piano and Violin, McMurray 
College and 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—Director Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 


vans, Eugene N.—Vliolin and Theory— 
North Texas Agricultural College, Ar- 
lington. 

BENNETT SCHOOL of Fine Arts—Piano, 
Voice, Speech, Kindergarten, Mrs. R. J. 
Bennett, 217 No. Center Ct., Arlington. 

CURTIS, Russell—Piano and Theory, North 
Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J.—Baritone—Chairman 
of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Dorothy—Piano and Theory— 
500 South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 
IRONS, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., 
and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet Band 
of 100 pieces, North Texas Agricultural 

College, Arlington. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman—Organ— 
North Texas Agricultural College, Ar- 
lington. 


AUSTIN 


RAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Singing, 
Texas School of Fine Arts, Director 
First Baptist Choir, Austin. 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio No. 

2806 Nueces Street—Mondays only. 

Telephone 3678. 


BELTON 


GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Director 
Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College, Belton. 

WILSON, Erma Rose—Mus. B., Contralto 
—Director of Voice. Fine Arts Conser- 
vatory, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


BURGER, Joseph—B. M.—Baritone, Teach- 
er of Singing, Choir Director, urch 
of the Good Shepherd, Episcopal, 607 
So. OCarancahua, Corpus Christi. 








DALLAS 


CRAMER, Edward E.—Teacher of Violin 
—Concertmaster Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, Studio Phone 5-5278, Daltas, 
Texas. 


CROCKER, Dorothy Brin — Theory and 
Piano—-Wiesemann School of Music, 
5100 Ross Ave., Dallas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe — Teacher of 
Voice Southern Methodist University; 
Director Highland Park Methodist 
Choir; Soloist, Temple Emanuel, Dal- 
las, 5-0709. 

POTEET, Dora—Mus. B., A. A. G. O.— 
Organist-Teacher, Southern Methodist 
University, 5017 Vickery Blvd., Dalias. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German — Piano— 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249. Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced grades ; 
Creative Music. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ— 
Director Schubert Choral Club, Organ- 
ist and Choirmaster St. Matthews’ 
Cathedral, Director of Trio Club, Mem- 
ber Music Faculty Texas College for 
Women, Denton; 5100 Ross, Dallas. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace—Affiliated Teacher 
and Normal Instructor of the “Oxford 
Extension School of Piano Playing.” 
1001 N. Windomere, Dallas, 6-6932. 

THOMPSON, Morris—Piano and Organ— 
Assistant Organist St. Matthews’ Cath- 
edral, Ed C. Smith & Bro. Mortuary— 
5018 San Jacinto, Dallas, 3-4226. 

ODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
& Theory, Composition, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. 





PRICE KIKER 
PIANO TUNING 


3018 Avenue B Phone 5-3261 
Member of National Association 
of Piano Tuners 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University, 
— Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 

allas. 


DENTON 
JONES, William E.—Director of Music, 
Texas College for Women, Denton. 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. ’24 
— Teacher of Voice, Breath Control. 
Solfeggio — 7th and Houston, Fort 


Worth. 

BRIGHAM Music Studios—4004%4 Main St.., 
Fort Worth. Phone 2-2452. John Brig- 
ham, Tenor. 


BARCUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in 
“Dunning Course” and in “The Crea- 
tive Course’ of Music Study. 1006 Col- 
lege Ave., Fort Worth. 


CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of Sing- 
ing. address, T. C. U., Fort Worth, 
exas. 


GALLANT, F. A.—Teacher of Woodwinds, 
Master Tuner; 5132 Calmont Ave., 
Fort Worth, 7-3092 or 2-7854. 


GOUGH, Earl—Baritone, Teacher or Sing- 
= Penn. Ave., Fort Worth, 


KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juilliard 
Graduate School, studying Piano with 
Josef Lhevinne. Head of Piano Depart- 
ment, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion, Mutual Home Bldg., Fort Worth. 


LANKFORD, Grace Ward—Pianist-Teach- 
er. 126 West Leuda, Fort Worth. 


LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teacher, 
Head of Vaice Dept., Texas Wesleyan 
a Fort Worth, 2226 Washington 

ve. 


McNEELY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin—Teachers 
Sacred Music — Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth. 


MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, Con- 
ductor Fort Worth Symphony Orches- 
tra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 3-1762; 
Home address, 1614 Sunset, Fort Worth. 


MORSE, Eleanor Eaton—Pianist-Organist- 
Teacher; Bachelor of Music Degree, 
Oberlin Conservatory, 1936. 1204 Buck, 
Fort Worth. 4-2140. 


NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—Soprano-Teacher, 
2736 Carter Ave., Fort Worth, 5-2772. 


ORUM, Dot Echols-—Teacher of Piano, 1612 
Fairmount, Dunning System, Fort 
Worth. 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Marius 
Thor, first violin ; George Orum, second 
violin ; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; Sam- 
uel Ziegler, violincello. Chamber Music 
Recitals—Mrs. George Conner, Mana- 
ger, 421 Conner Avenue. 


SAMMIS, Claude -— Director of Fine Arts 
Department, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; President Fort Worth Music 
Teachers Association. Violinist-Teacher- 
Conductor. 


THOR, Marius—Concert-Violinist, Dean of 
Fine Arts, Texas Wesleyan College, 
First Violinist Pro Arte String Quar- 
tet, Violin Teacher of Lish Institute 
of Music, Ensemble-Playing, Theory, 
Conducting. 


TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist-leacher, Pres- 
ident Fort Worth Conservatory, Fort 
Worth. 


WHITLOCK, E. Olyde — Violinist-Teacher, 
Vice President Fort Worth Conserva- 
tory; Concertmaster Fort Worth Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Professor of Violin, 
Texas College for omen, enton ; 
Music Critic Fort Worth Star-Te'e- 
gram. 


GEORGETOWN 


MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music South- 
western University— Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 


GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher of 
Singing, Director T. M. T. A., San Ja- 
cinto Hotel, Houston. 


HORACE CLARK—Pianist, Teacher, Ten- 
nison Hotel, Houston. 


MORGAN, Katherine B.—Teacher of Piano 
and Organ — Lectures on Wagner, 
Shakespeare, Browning, The Bible and 
Music, Psychology of Music, ete. — 
1117 Jackson Blvd., Houston. Lehigh 
7646. - 








“The smartest, 


Ideas. 


—on request. 


Ideas. 


Address 





newest, most beautiful 
Uniform Style Catalog” is the description 
we hear of Craddock’s 1937 Catalog of Style 
Published by the Uniform Style 
Leaders of the industry—and yours—FREE 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE CRADDOCK UNIFORMS 
218 Craddock Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me Craddock’s 1927 Catalog of Style 


a a a a 


{ City and State 











MORRIS, Mrs. R. C.—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice, 3910 San Jacinto, Houston. 
Phone Hadley 6187. 


LAMESA 


KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Military 
Band Instruments; formerly director 
343 F. A. Band, 90th Div. A. E. F.; 
High School Band, Lamesa. Phone 86. 


PLAINVIEW 
WOODS, Guy — Director Music Wayland 
College, Plainview, Texas, Teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Theory. 


SAN ANTONIO 
STAFFELL, Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 302 
Cedar St., San Antonio. 
VENTH, Carl—Dean of Music. Westmoor- 
land College, San Antonio. 


SAN MARCOS 


HARLAN, H. Grady and Virginia Wiley— 
Voice, Coaching, Men’s Glee Club, State 
College, San Marcos. 


STEPHENVILLE 


FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of Fine 
Arts, Head Dept. of Music, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Stephenville. 


HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band De- 
partment and Director Military Band 
and College Orchestra of John Tarle- 
ton College, Stephenville. 

LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin Depart- 
ment, Professor of Theory and Conduc- 
tor of Tarleton Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville. 


MAYHEW, Elizabeth—Teacher of Piano, 
History of Music and Public School 
Music, John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege, Stephenville. 


SAN ANGELO 


DeBERRY, Mrs. Albert A .— Teacher of 
Piano, 326 West Twohig Ave., San 
Angelo. 

RHODES, J. Clark—Director of Music De- 
partment and Professor of Piano and 
Voice, San Angelo Junior Gollege; Di- 

rector of Vocal Music, San Angelo High 
School. 


WACO 


GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mua. 
Teacher of Piano, Chairman School of 
Music, Baylor University, Waco. 


HENSLER, Bernice — B. Mus., M. A. — 

Teacher Music Theory, Composition and 

Music History, Baylor University 
School of Music, Waco. 


HOPKINS, Robert—Baritone, Professor af 
Voice, Director of Choral Work, Baylor 
University School of Music, Waco. 
MARKHAM, Robert A. — Organ, Piano, 
eory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 


Church and Temple Rodef Sholem, 
Waco. 


WAXAHACHIE 


CLOYS, Millard—Director of Band and 
Orchestra, Trinity University, Waxa- 
hachie. 


WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
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ANNA E. GEORGE 
Teaching - Recital 
Coaching 
Composer - Pianist 
1001 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Name Behind It Is KIMBALL 


HE significance of the name Kimball in the field 
2 3 of pipe organs is known to musicians every- 
where. Churches and auditoriums throughout the 
Southwest contain lovely instruments of Kimball 
manufacture. 


: % € 


Those interested in small, inexpensive organs will 
therefore welcome news of a compact, self-contained 
pipe organ, needing only a convenient light socket 
for operation, and with the name and reputation of 
Kimball behind it. 

This instrument is available in two sizes—three sets 
of pipes or four Two designs, Modern illustrated 
above) or Gothic. All models are priced around the 
level of a large size grand piano. 

For the smaller church, the chapel or residence, for 
teaching and practice, this organ is in all respects 
ideal. 


W. W. Kimball 
Company 


Established in 1857 


Piano and Pipe Organ Builders 
= Kimball Hall — — — Chicago 


For complete information about the new Kimball 
organ, write us directly or consult your nearest Kim- @ 
ball dealer. For your convenience, Kimball dealers 

in the territory served by The Southwestern Musi- 
cian are here listed. 
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ARIZONA OKLAHOMA 





Phoenix—Geo. S. Jackman 
Little Rock—Houck Music Co. 
Denver—Knight-Campbell 


Baton Rouge—The Dalton 
Co., Inc. 


Monroe—Culp Music Shop 


New Iberia—New Iberia 
Hardware Co. 


Greenwood—McClure Furn. 


Co. . 
Jackson—A. Gressett Music 
House 





Tecssn—Glover & Clark 


ARKANSAS 


COLORADO 


Music Co. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—D. H. Holmes 
Co., Itd. 


Shreveport—Shreveport Piano 
Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian—A. Gressett Music 
House 


Ardmore—E. B. Luke 

Clinton—L. A. Wise 

El] Reno—Henry Behne 

Enid—Cooper Radio Shop 

Guthrie—Acton & Martin 

Hobart—A. F. Bradfield 
Music Co. 


Beaumont—Miller Piano Co. 


Breeckenridge—E. E. Ray 
Brownwood—Collins Piano 


Co, 
Cisco—E}bin Allen 
Dallas—Will A. Watkin Co. 
El Paso—E] Paso Piano Co. 
Ft. Worth—L. L. Withers 


Greenville—Collins Piano Co. 


Houston—Thos. Goggan & 
Bro. 


Salt Lake City—Glen Bros. 


McAlester—Culp Piano Co. 
Muskogee—H. A. Kroh Music 


Co. 
Oklahoma City—Frederickson- 
Constant Piano Co. 
Sapulpa—Holt Piano Co. 
Wewoka—Robbins Music Co. 


TEXAS 
Lamesa—J. F. Searcy 
Merkel—W. W. Wood 
San Antonio—San Antonio 
Music Co. 


Texarkana—Collins Piano Co. 
Tyler—Collins Piano Co. 
Vernon—H. B. Searcy 
Waco—Collins Piano Co. 
Wichita Falls—A. L. Cox 


UTAH 
Music Co. 
































